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Palestine 


Survivors of Nazi Terror Seek Refuge in Holy Land 


HEN the last German soldier 

laid down his gun in defeat, 

there were prayers of thanksgiv- 
ing all over the world. : 

But there were also heavy hearts. 
People wept for their loved ones who 
were killed in battle. 

Not all of the people’s tears were 
shed for Allied soldiers slain on the 
battlefields. The people also wept for 
the millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren who died in concentration 
camps as victims of Nazi brutality. 

Among those who suttered most 
were the Jews. 

By the time the war was over, 
only 1,500,000 Jews remained alive 
in Europe. 

Thousands upon thousands of 
them are homeless, still living in 
concentration camps under the care 
of the U. S.. British, French, and 
Russian armies. They are now being 
well cared for, but still they are 
prisoners — innocent victims of the 
awful aftermath* of war. They have 
no place to go, because their homes 
have been destroyed, their loved ones 
killed. 

Four million Jews have been 
hunted down and killed by the 
Nazis. Some Jews were starved to 
death — others hanged. Many Jews 
were put to death in gas chambers, 
and many were beaten and tortured 
to death. 

The 1,500,000 Jews who somehow 
survived the Nazi terror are broken 


in body and crushed in spirit. Some 
of them will manage to start their 
lives afresh in the countries where 
they were born. But many others do 
not wish to return to countriés where 
they lived like hunted animals, and 
saw their loved ones slain. 

These Jews want to begin their 
new lives in Palestine, where a “na- 
tional home for the Jewish people” 
has been established. In Palestine, 
working and living beside other 
Jews, they hope to forget the horrors 
of Nazi tyranny. 


JEWISH HOMELAND 


Palestine —“the land of Canaan” 
in the Bible — is sacred land to Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems. It is the 
birthplace of all three religions. 

It was to Palestine that Moses led 
the Jews after their escape from 
Egypt. Palestine was the home of 
the Jewish nation until 70 A.D., 
when the country was conquered by 
the Romans, and the Jews were dis- 
persed*. 

The longing to return to Palestine 
is deep in the hearts of many Jews 
in Europe. They feel that Palestine 
is the only home left to them. 

A Hebrew word which means Pal- 
estine is Zion. Zion was a hill -in 
ancient Jerusalem, which became the 
center of Jewish life and worship. 
Jews who wish to re-establish a Jew- 
ish nation in Palestine are called 
Zionists. Their leader is Dr. Chaim 
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Photo at left: Group of Jewish young 
people in modern Tel Aviv, Palestine. 


Weizmann. (See biography on page 
11.) 

Palestine is a small country of 
about 10,250 square miles. It is about 
the size of Maryland—and it con- 
tains some of the most fertile land 
on earth, and some of the most bar- 
ren desert. 

Palestine is inhabited by about 1,- 
100,000 Arabs (Moslems) and about 
600,000 Jews. 

During the past 25 years, there has 
been violent conflict between the 
Arabs and the Jews in Palestine. 
Both the Arabs and the Jews want 
to control Palestine. 


BALFOUR DECLARATION 


Before 1914, Palestine was a san- 
jak (sub-province) of Turkey. 

In World War I, Turkey fought on 
the side of Germany, and was de- 
feated. In 1918, British troops under 
Lord Allenby drove the Turks out 
of Palestine. The British were aided 
by Arab tribes and by a Jewish 
Legion. 

After World War I, the League of 
Nations gave Britain a mandate* 
over Palestine. According to this 
mandate, Britain was to give Pales- 
tine advice and assistance until 
Palestine could “stand alone.” 

One of the most important terms 
in the mandate was taken from a 
declaration made on November 2, 
1917, by Lord Balfour, the British 
Foreign Secretary. 

The Balfour Declaration says: 
“His Majesty's Government (Britain) 
views with favor the establishment 
in Palestine of a national homeland 
for the Jewish people.” 

The Balfour Declaration added that 
nothing should be done to hurt the 
civil or religious rights of non-Jewish 
(Arab) communities in Palestine. 

This declaration was written into 
the mandate which Britain received 
from the League of Nations. 

The mandate was approved by 
fifty-three nations, including the 
United States. Even Prince Feisal al 
Husain, Arab King of Iraq, approved 
it. 

But some Arabs did not approve. 
These Arabs insisted that the Bal- 


*& Means word is defined on page 13. 








four Declaration was illegal, because 
Britain had promised Palestine to 
the Arabs. 

They said that these promises 
were made by British Colcnel T. E. 
Lawrence, when he persuaded the 
Arabs to fight the Turks. 

Colonel Lawrence, widely known 
as Lawrence of Arabia, was a great 
military leader. With his Arab raid- 
ers, Lawrence fought a_ brilliant 
guerrilla* war against the Turkish 
armies. 

There was also disagreement as to 
the exact meaning of the Balfour 


Declaration. 
Many Zionists believe that in the 
Balfour Declaration, Britain has 


promised to make a Jewish national 
homeland out of Palestine. This 
means that Palestine would become 
an independent Jewish nation. 

But the British government says 
that Britain promised only to estab- 
lish a Jewish national homeland in 
Palestine. And this must be done 
without injuring the rights of non- 
Jews who are already there. 


FLOWERING DESERT 


In 1920, there were about 60,000 
Jews in Palestine and about 600,000 
Arabs. 

Since then the Arab population 
has almost doubled, due to the high 
\rab birth rate. But the Jewish pop- 
ulation has also grown. Today, there 
are 600,000 Jews in Palestine — about 
one-third of the total population. 

The Jews came to Palestine in two 
waves. In the first wave were the 
“pioneers.” They were the men and 

| women who answered the call of 


| Zionism in the 1920s, and who came 

| to build a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine. 

, The second wave of immigrants 

3 fled to Palestine during the 1930s 

1 when Hitler began to persecute the 
Jews. 

‘ With the help of money raised by 

j Zionist organizations throughout the 

: world, the Jews in Palestine bought 

: Arab lands which lay parched and 

4 barren beneath the burning sun. 

] They dug wells, and _ irrigated 

Fi thousands of acres of land. They 


used phosphates from the Dead Sea 


(Please turn to next page) 
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MAP OF PALESTINE 


Oil pipe line into Haifa runs from field 600 miles away in Iraq. 
Palestine is governed by British High Commissioner, Viscount Gort. 
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Modern school building in Haifa. 


to fertilize the barren soil. They set 
up mode] farms, and used modern 
machinery to cultivate the land. They 
erected modern cities, power houses, 
schools, hospitals, and universities. 

Palestine today is the second larg- 
est exporter of citrus fruits in the 
world, Other crops include wheat, 
barley, olives and corn. 

“Plans have been made for a Jordan 
Valley Authority, which would make 
the Negeb wastelands arable*. 

This project, if the Jews are al- 
lowed to complete it, will enable 
Palestine to support an additional 
1,000,000 people. 

Palestine is principally an agricul- 
tural country. But in recent years, 
industry also has boomed. 

Jewish scientists and engineers 
have learned to extract cement, pot- 
ash, and sulphur from the Dead Sea. 
Factories have been built which use 
electrical power obtained by harness- 
ing the rapids of the Jordan River. 
These factories now employ 30,000 
people, and manufacture chemicals, 
medical drugs, textiles — and choco- 
late bonbons! 

The Arabs have greatly benefited 
by the Jews’ modernization of Pales- 
Winston Churchill, former 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
said: “The Jews have done no harm 
to the Arabs. On the contrary, the 
Jews have brought the Arabs nothing 
but good gifts — the fruits of reason 
and modern science.” 


ARABS OPPOSE JEWS 


The Arabs admit that the Jews 
have done much to improve Pales- 
tine. But they are strongly opposed 
to Jewish control of the country. 

At first, many Arabs did not op- 
pose the Jews. But as the number of 


tine. 


Jews in Palestine grew, the Arabs be- 
came afraid that they would be out- 
numbered. 

Most Arab leaders did not want to 
see their followers become modern. 

Some of these leaders were relig- 
ious fanatics, who refused to share 
Palestine with any other people. 

Some Arab leaders said that the 
Jews in Palestine were plotting to 
drive out all the Arabs. Such state- 
ments aroused fear in the Arabs, and 
they started to attack the Jews. 

The Jews fought back, and open 
war broke out. British troops were 
alerted. Anyone caught fighting was 
severely dealt with. 

In an attempt to solve the Arab- 
Jewish problem, the British govern- 
ment offered to divide Palestine into 
two parts — one for Arabs, the other 
for Jews. But neither the Jews nor 
the Arabs would agree to a parti- 
tion of Palestine. 


In May, 1939, Neville Chamberlain, 
the British Prime Minister, issued a 
document known as a “White Paper.’ 

In Britain, a statement of official 
government policy is called a Whit: 
Paper because such statements are 
bound in a white paper cover. 

The British White Paper of 1939 
was a bitter blow to the Zionists. It 
stated that up to March 31, 1944, 
only 75,000 more Jews would be al- 
lowed to enter Palestine. After that 
time, no Jews would be allowed to 
immigrate into Palestine without the 
consent of the Arabs. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain was 
at once accused of appeasing* the 
Arabs. 

This was partly true. In 1939 the 
British government feared Germany 
would plunge the world into war. 
If this happened, the British wanted 
the Arabs on their side. 

The war is over now. In Great 
Britain millions of people wish to 
see Palestine opened up to the home- 
less Jews of Europe. 

The present government of Great 
Britain, under the leadership of 
Prime Minister Attlee, is working 
hard on a solution of the problem. 

President Truman recently sent a 
message to the British government, 
asking that 100,000 homeless Jews 
be allowed to enter Palestine. 

The British government has re- 
plied to President Truman’s message. 
But the people have not yet been 
told what the reply said. 


Next issue: Seven nations of the Arab 
League. 


Photo courtesy of United Palestine Appe 


Some of the Jewish soldiers from Palestine who served with British Army. 












UCK and Bo Tanner were hot- 

footing it down the school walk 
when Bib came out the main door. 
She ran, in order to catch up with 
them. 

“What's your hurry? Where’re you 
going? What's up?” she asked, all in 
one breath. 

“Big doings at the airport,” Tuck 
replied, still speeding ahead. “ “The 
flyingest man in the world’ is gonna 
be there — he and his son — Captain 


Hamilton E. Lee and Robert E. 
Lee —” 
“Who? What? Will somebody 


please explain?” Bib begged breath- 
lessly. 

“Okay, but step on it! Here comes 
the airport bus,” Bo said, as he and 
Tuck both ran for the corner. 

On the bus the two boys took time 
to give Bib an explanation of the 
jaunt. Bo’s brother, who worked at 
the airport, had phoned him to come 
out there immediately after school. 
A special flight was due in at tour 
o'clock. It was in celebration of the 
25th year of transcontinental flying. 

For this special occasion a United 
Air Lines Mainliner was being flown 
over the first coast-to-coast air-mail 
route. Pilot and co-pilot for the flight 
were Captain Hamilton E. Lee and 
his son, Robert E. Lee, both com- 
mercial pilots for United Air Lines. 

“My brother sys Captain Lee 
holds the record as ‘tne flyingest 
man in the world,” Bo explained. 
“He’s flown more than 25,000 hours 
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United Air Lines 
Capt. Hamilton Lee learned to fly 
in an old-time pusher-type biplane. 


— equal to about 4,000,000 miles.” 

“Jeepers!” Bib exclaimed. “And to 
think I might have missed this story, 
if I hadn’t chased you two —” 

“You may miss it yet, if we don't 
hurry,” Bo said, as the bus pulled up 
to the airport. “There’s the Main- 
liner. She’s already in!” 

The three of them hurried into the 
airport, and were headed for the 
hangar, when Bib noticed a crowd 
in the airport restaurant. 

“There's Soc Chakaies of the Mid- 
dlevale Star,” she said. “I'll bet the 
Lees are being interviewed.” 

She was right. The two Lees, 
father and son, were seated at a long 
table, and were surrounded by re- 
porters and airport officials. Bib 
found a vacant chair, next te Soc, 
and the two boys stood back of her. 

“I started flying in 1913,” Captain 
Lee was saying to the reporters, ‘and 
I'll never forget my first sight of a 
plane! 1 was about your age,” he 
added, with a friendly smile towards 
Tuck and Bo. “My home was on a 
farm near Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

“One day I rode my bicycle into 
town and, on the outskirts, I stopped 
in front of an old machine shop. In 
the shop was a queer-looking con- 
traption — mostly wires and stretched 
canvas. I asked the shop owner what 
it was. He said it was an airplane 
and that, if I'd hang around a while, 
he'd take me for a ride.” 

“Was that the old pusher-type bi- 
plane?” one of the reporters asked. 


=a 

“Right,” Captain Lee replied. “It 
had no fuselage and practically no- 
where to sit. On that first ride I 
wrapped my legs around a strut and 
sat on the wing! 

“The shop owner —A. T. Heine — 
was one of the pioneer pilots in this 
country,” Lee went on. “He taught 
me how to handle a stick, judge dis- 
tance, and ‘feel’ wind currents — all 
the things that are in text books to- 
day. I learned a lot from Heine — 
and a lot more by practice.” 

“Weren't you an Army flight in- 
structor in World War I?” another 
reporter spoke up. 

“Yes. By 1917 I had piled up 200 
hours of flying,” Captain Lee said. 
“When I volunteered for service, I 
was sent to Texas as an Army flight 
instructor. But I still had plenty to 
learn myself —by experience. 

“Here’s an example. One day a 
cadet asked me to. fly him through 
a 90-degree vertical spiral,” Captain 
Lee started his story. “We took off, 
and I began a right bank. Immedi- 
ately I felt something go wrong. The 
controls didn’t feel positive. I nosed 
down and the plane quickly came 
under control. I felt as though the 
plane had reacted in an effort to 
teach me something. 

“It seems simple now. But in those 
days few pilots had learned that an 
abrupt nose dive would take a plane 
out of a tight spiral.” 

Tuck decided to speak up at this 
point. “You pioneer pilots helped to 
develop aviation, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I suppose we did,” Captain 
Lee agreed modestly. “But in those 
days practically everything about 

(Please turn to page 17) 
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ELECTROSTATIC NECKTIES 


T’S an old trick — picking up 

bits of paper with a fountain 
pen or a comb rubbed against 
your sleeve 

We call the kind of electricity 
that attracts lint 
“static electricity.” 

We long applied the 
principle of static electricity to 
making coated abrasive papers 


paper and 


have 


—commonly called sandpaper. 


Now, we are applying the 
same principle to fabrics. 

The Behr-Manning Corpora- 
tion of Troy, N. Y 


mented 


has experi- 


successfully with the 


electrostatic process 


Creates New Fabrics 
New 


signs 


fabrics, as well as de- 


original fabrics, 
be created through the use of 
Articles which 


we may soon be able to buy as 


on can 


static electric ity 


a result of the new process are 
leather 


densely 


synthetic suede “vel- 
vet” 
“fur” 
Here's how 
works: 
Fibers ot 
sent 
field 
The 


and 


linings napped 
and 


the 


coats, carpeting 


new process 


kinds 


electrostatic 


various are 


through an 


charged 
fiber 
repelled from another by simi- 
lar electric 
Next, 


against an 


fibe rs bec ore 


stand on end each 


( harges. 
fibers are pressed 
adhesive-coated 


shows fabric with designs formed 





“backing.” This backing may 
be cloth, paper, or a synthetic 
substance such as cellophane. 
The backing contains the design 
to be imprinted on the fabric. 

The fibers, pressed against 
the backing, are formed into 
the design of the backing. 
designs are molded 
with adhesive. 

The fibers stick to adhesive 
and thus take the same design. 


These 


Resemble Embroidery 
In final form, 
semble fine 
texture, or 


the fibers 

embroidery. The 
“feel,” of the final 
product depends upon the type 
of fiber used — its length and its 


density 

neckties, 
overcoats, window drapes, cur- 
tains, bedspreads, hosiery, hats, 


Dresses, SC arts, 


upholstering and floor coverings 
may soon be manufactured by 
the new electrostatic process. 

They say that made 
by the electrostatic process will 
wear longer than woven goods. 

There are as many as 300,000 
electrocoated fibers in one 
inch of fabric. This is 
ten times the density of fibers 
obtained by weaving. 


fabrics 


square 


Each fiber is exactly perpen- 
dicular to the base. This makes 
resilient® 
in appearance. 


fabrics and uniform 


*Means word is defined on p. 13. 
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by new electrostatic process 
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ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 
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WHAT IS IT? 


Answer on page 17. 


. A motor tricycle? 
2 


. An outdoor photographer? 
. A machine gun? 





“JEAN, your brother is aw- 

fully clever,” said Ellen. 
“How is he able to recognize 
so many odors?” 

“I don’t know. But after tak- 
ing one sniff of any odor, he can 
identify it immediately,” Jean 
replied. 

“I’ve tested him on all sorts 
of things—flavoring 
fruit skins . . 
every one.” 

“Was he blindfolded?” asked 
Tech, who had been listening. 

“Of cBurse I was,” said Nick, 
entering just then. 

“Will you let me test you?” 
Tech said. 

“You bet. 
too.” 

Five minutes later, Nick was 
ready for the test. Tech had 
collected about ten articles for 
him to smell. 

“Smell this!” Tech said. 

Nick took one whiff 
early choked. “That's 


extracts, 
. Nick recognized 


And _ blindfolded, 


and 


am- 


One sniff 
is enough 


monia,” he declared at onc: 

Next Tech tested Nick’ 
smelling powers with a _ piec« 
of orange skin, a bottle of va 
nilla extract, and several dif 
ferent bottles of perfume. Nich 
was unable to identify a sing 
odor. 

“Just as 1 thought,” 
Tech, triumphantly. 

“I’ve never failed like 
before,” said Nick. “I 
understand it.” 

“I can,” said his mother, wh 
had been a nurse. €Tech asked 
you to smell the ammonia firs! 
The odor of ammonia is s 
strong it temporarily prevente« 
you from recognizing weak« 
odors.” 

“I wonder if Tech knew that 
when he asked to test 
Nick said eyeing his 
thoughtfully. “In the future 
I'll be more careful what 
sniff — blindfolded or other 


. ” 
wise. 


Sal 


thi 
can’ 


me, 
frien 











YES, you'll ENJOY entering the SCHO- 
LASTIC ART AWARDS! It’s fun . .. it’s ex- 
citing . . . it’s rewarding! And this year a 
special new division — JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC ART AWARDS — is open to pupils 
in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades only. 

This great annual art program gives students like 
you a FREE opportunity to test and display your talents. To many, it 
may provide the first encouraging step toward successful careers. 


Hundreds of winners will share in this year’s prizes and honors. . . . 
WHY SHOULDN’T YOU? 














SCHOLASTIC ART 
CLASSIFICATIONS! 


ENTER AS MANY_OF THE CLASSIFICATIONS AS YOU 
PLEASE — YOU ARE ELIGIBLE TO WIN MORE THAN 
ONE AWARD! 


Numerous Awards Made in Each Classification 


18 


ART EXHIBITIONS! 


Regional Scholastic Art Exhibitions will be held in 35 
of the nation’s leading stores. (For complete listings of 
the stores and the territories included in their regions, 


3 REGIONAL SCHOLASTIC 


Finger Painting 
Water Color and Tempera 
Crayon, Charcoal, Chalk and Pastels 


. Drawing Ink, Black 
Drawing Inks, Colored 
Cartooning 
Pencil Drawing 
Linoleum Block Printing 
10. Prints 
11. General Design 
12. Mechanical Drawing and Design 
15. Posters and Advertising Art 
A. General Posters 
C. Brotherhood Posters 
16. Sculpture 
17. Ceramics and Ceramic Sculpture 
18. Textile Decoration 
19. Handicraft 
20. Needlework and Weaving 


BONO VPEP> 


omitted because they are limited to Senior Groups only. 





The Art Directors Club of New York Award 


B. Car Cards 


NOTE: Several classification numbers in the Junior Group have been 


refer to the Art Awards Rules Booklet.) All students living 
in any of the areas listed MUST send their entries to the 
store which is headquarters for their region. Competent 
judges will award the regional prizes and select the 
pieces to be forwarded to Pittsburgh for the National 
Exhibition in the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute. 


Students at schools which are not included in any of 
the 35 regions may enter the SCHOLASTIC ART 
AWARDS by sending their entries directly to SCHOLAS- 
TIC ART AWARDS, Box 7380, Oakland Post Office, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ONLY STUDENTS WHO HAVE NO REGIONAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS MAY SUBMIT THEIR ENTRIES DIRECTLY! There 
will be no regional competitions for such entries; but 
they will be given equal consideration with other entries 


in the final judging for national awards at the National 
Exhibition. 














PLUS: — 22 SPECIAL AWARDS! 


More than $11,000 in cash prizes and many 

other awards will be given in the 18 classifica- 

tions listed above. In addition, at least 22 

Special Awards, totalling over $2000, will be 
f given in the 1945-46 SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. 
Everyone is eliaible for these extra prizes! 





DON’T “MONKEY” AROUND! — Plan NOW 


to have your work shown in the Regional Exhibition nearest 
you, or in the National Exhibition in Pittsburgh. Your teacher 
will help. Ask her to make SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS a 
project for your class this year. There are no fees or charges of 
any kind! Write for Art Awards Rules Booklet, containing full 
instructions and information about the mumerous prizes. 
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Artist's drawing shows Nazi triple-winged aircraft with jet engine on 
wingtips — one of secret weapons developed by Luftwaffe at war's end. 


ment jobs in Germany has 
been given to the Air Disarma- 
ment Division of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces 

The Air 
ision has 
strip. the German 
(Luftwaffe) of its 
hat it can never fly in combat. 


What makes the job difficult 


0r. of the toughest disarma- 


Disarmament Dzi- 
been assigned to 
Air Forces 
wings, »s50 


s that Luftwaffe scientists and | 


ircraft designers went “under- 


round” when Germany 
lefeated 
Not 


rentists 


Was 


these 


did 


anish 


only German 
from 

disap- 
fighters, 
engines, 


Their inventions also 


veared — new —_ rocket 


dvanced types of jet 


new robot bombs 
vhich could strike at 
ithes 

Our knew that the 
\,-ermans had made remarkable 
their 


weapons. 


odels ior 


American 
expe rts 
search for 


The 


Germany 


progress in 
deadlier war 
could 
put many of her new weapons 
into practice. But Germany 
must not be allowed to hoard 
these weapons for a future war 


ended betore 


Air disarmament teams, 


trained at a secret school in 


England, crossed 


sight. } 





| ing places have already 





the English 
Channel after D-Day. 
They moved closely behind our 
ground forces as they swept into 
and through Germany. 

Then began the greatest 
treasure hunt in history. Air dis- 
armament men began to terret 


soon 


| out the secrets of the Luftwaffe. 


They found tons of documents 
and blueprints, miles of micro 
filmed reports, stores of ma- 
chinery and special equipment, 
and prototypes® of experimen- 
tal aircraft carefully hidden. 
All sorts of hiding places were 
used by the Luftwaffe — hos- 


pitals, schools, prisons, dress 


| factories, and haystacks. 


The 13,000 officers and men 
of the Air Disarmament Divi- 
sion have developed a “sixth 
in uncovering such hid- 
ing places 

More than 1 ,g00 ot these hid- 


» 
sense 


been 
uncovered, and others are being 
revealed at the of 100 a 
week. 
More 
are on 
Field. 
One ot these is the most ad 


rate 


800 “hot” items 
way to Wright 


than 
their 


*Means word is defined on p. 13 





vanced type of German jet 
plane —the Triebflugel Flug- 
zeug (power-winged airplane. 
See artist’s drawing at left. 

This startling new aircraft has 
three wings attached to its 
fuselage like the fins of a bomb. 
It is powered by three jet 
units, one on each wing tip 
Power for takeoff is supplied by 
powerful rockets located in the 
tail. These rockets can be 
dropped after a_ takeoff, thus 
reducing the weight of the air- 
craft. 

For a takeoff, the plane is 
stood on end — just like a giant 
skyrocket. A rocket blast shoots 
it straight upwards —no run- 
way is necessary. 

Landing, too, can be accom- 
plished in a small space. The 
pilot simply pulls the nose of 
the plane up in a steep climb, 
reduces power slowly, and lets 
the aircraft settle to the ground 
tail first 


Other Secrets Uncovered 


The air disarmament men 
made other exciting finds. They 
turned up a German-designed 
5,000 horsepower engine, using 
48 vylinders. They uncovered 
a wind tunnel which could pro- 
duce gales three times faster 
than the speed of sound. 

They unearthed a secret tac- 
tory near Munich, where the 
Dornier 335 “mystery plane” 
was being assembled. The Do- 
335 has an engine in the nose, 
and another in the tail. 

They tound designs for a Ger- 
man flying wing called “The 
Bat,” which was to be powered 
by two jet engines. 

Not only did the Air Disarm- 
ament Division uncover such 
weapons. They also found the 
German scientists who invented 
them. 

The biggest catch of all to 
tall into U. S. nets is German 
Professor W. von Braun. 

Von Braun was Hitler’s lead- 
ing authority on liquid-fueled 
rockets. He helped to develop 
the V-2 robomb, which blitzed 
England 

When the war ended, Von 
Braun was at work on rockets 
which could be fired from Ger- 
many — and strike a target anvy- 
where on earth 


PLANE SPEAKING 


Aviation torecasts: It prog- 
ress made since 1929 continues 
at same rate, the United States 
will have 3,500,000 private pi- 
lots by 1960. There are now al 
most 450,000 Americans wit) 
permits to pilot a plane 

° ° 9 


Wisconsin has passed the 
first state law to give high 
school aviation students flight 
instruction. Wisconsin’s Depurt- 
ment of Public Instruction, wit): 
the help of the C. A. A., has 
worked out a program to give 
each student at least four hours 
of flight training, in addition to 
classroom studies. 
° oO a 

President Truman’s plane, th: 
Presidential C-54, is known to 
the Army Air Forces as tli 
“Sacred Cow.” The Sacred Cow 
went into service in June 1944 
as President Roosevelt’s per 
sonal plane. It has flown across 
44 countries and carried such 
celebrities as Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek and General 
hower. 
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What is a ceiling balloon? 
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Compulsory Military Training 


Rokr se: That every able-bodied male citizen of 
the United States should have one year of full-time 
military training before attaining the age of 24. 

This resolution is the national high school debate 
topic for the school year 1945-1946. 

A bill providing for compulsory peacetime military 
training is now before Congress. It was written by Rep- 
resentative Andrew May, of Kentucky. 

The May bill, if passed, will work like this: 

1. Every able-bodied male in the United States be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 22 will be drafted for one year 
of military training. 

2. He will be given the choice of training in the 
Army. or the Navy. 

8. During this year, he can be used for training pur- 
poses only. He cannot be used as a soldier, unless Con- 
gress declares a national emergency exists. 

4. He will decide whether he wishes to be drafted 


(rguments For 


1. Compulsory military training would keep us prepared 
for another war, if it comes. If we have a strong army, few 
nations would dare attack us. 






Are you for or against it? 


when he is 18 —or at any other time before he is 22. 
This will enable him to serve his year of military train- 
ing before entering college or taking a job. 

5. He will be allowed to serve his year of military 
training when he is 17, if he has graduated from high 
school and has the consent of his parents. 

6. After completing his year of military training, he 
will become a member of the Army or Navy reserves 
for a period of six years. This means that he may be 
called back for military service at any time during these 
six years if Congress declares that a national emergency 
exists. 

President. Truman, General Marshall, Secretary of 
War Patterson, and other high Government officials are 
in favor of compulsory military training. Some educa- 
tors are_also in favor of it. 

But many congressmen and educators strongly op- 
pose such a program. 


Arguments Against 


1. History shows that a big army does not prevent war. 
A big army would make other nations afraid of us, and 
cause them to build up their own armies. 





2. Military training would improve the health of Ameri- 
can boys, and at the same time teach them the value of 
discipline. 


2. We can improve the health of American youth with- 


out putting them in the Army. Given the funds and in- . 


structors, our schools can do the job. 





3. If America is hit by another depression, military 
training would provide for unemployed youth. 


3. Jobs for unemployed youth could be supplied by pub- 
lic works projects. 





4. When a boy graduates from high school, he may not 
know what kind of a career he wants. Army training would 
give him time to make a wise choice. 


4. A year in the Army would interfere with the educa- 
tion of boys who want to go to college as soon as they com- 
plete their high school education. 





5. Army life teaches men to live together, to play fair 
with other men, and to help each other. Army training 
would help to make young men better citizens. 


5. Army training encourages men to obey orders without 
thinking. It does not teach them how to live in a democratic 
society, where each man must think things out for himself. 





6. While learning to be good, soldiers, many boys will 
have an opportunity to learn a trade. A modern army re- 
quires skilled mechanics and other technicians. This train- 
ing may help young men to obtain a good job. 


6. A vocational training program’ in our schools could 
teach valuable trades to all boys who want to learn. Such 
a program would be much more thorough and practical 
than army training. 





7. Many boys have to leave school before their educa- 
tion is complete. Military training will give them a chance 
to improve their education. 


7. Compulsory education — and not a year of compulsory 
military training —is the best way to educate American 
youth. 





8. If other countries see that we are prepared for war, 
they will be less likely to attack us. Preparing for war is 
a good way to keep the peace. 


8. A large army cannot protect us from attacks by rocket 
bombs and atomic bombs — weapons which future enemies 
are likely to use. 





9. Our Army will have atomic bombs, rockets, and 
other new weapons: But these are not enough to.win a war. 
A trained citizens army, several million strong, is needed. 


9. We do not need a large “citizens army.” We need a 
small, highly-trained professional army which knows how 
to use the new weapons. 





10. The United Nations Organization may prévent future 
wars — or it may fail to prevent them. Until*the UNO has 
shown that it can keep the peace, we should be prepared 
to defend ourselves. ; 


10. The United Nations Organization will work to pre- 
vent wars by peaceful methods. We should show our faith 
in the UNO by maintaining only a small and professional 
army. 
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*” He Conquered With Cartoons 


AVARIAN-BORN Thomas Nast was 
brought to New York at the age of 
six. After a few drawing lessons, Nast 
became a professional illustrator for 
Leslie's newspaper. At 20, he covered 
the Italian war of liberation, drawing 
for New York, London, and Paris papers. 
During the Civil War Nast began 
drawing the powerful cartoons that 
were to have such great influence on 
American public opinion. With his pen 
Nast could inspire in others his own 
deep belief in the causes he promoted, 
and his scorn for the people he attacked. 
Most of Nast’s cartoons appeared in 
Harper's Weekly. He is best known for 
his campaigns against Tammany Hall 
and the Tweed Ring in New York City, 
but his influence lasted until 1886. 
Every presidential candidate backed 
by Nast from 1868 to 1884 was elected 
by the people of the United States. 
At the time of his death, Nast was 
serving as American consul in Ecuador. 


THOMAS NAST 





1. A neighbor's gift 
of a box of crayons 
started young Nast 
on his career as an 
‘important cartoonist. 

































NAST /$ THE 
ARMY'S BEST 
RECRUITING 
SERGEANT / 























EVERYBODY 






2. From this beginning Nast 
developed an unusual skill 
at political cartoons. He used 
it effectively in fighting for 
the Union in the Civil War. 
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3. From 1869 to 1872 Nast fiercely attacked New York's T 
Ring. These dishonest politicians tried to keep him from pictur- 
ing them as thieves, but Nast could not be bribed. 
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/ ONCE SAW 
A PICTURE OF 
H/M BY THOMAS 









RECOGNIZE 





5. Nast’s cartoons continued to make 


years. He invented several political symbols still in use today. 






and break public officials for 








TWEED ? WAST / 
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victory 
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where 





i 4. Instead, it was 


who had to leave the 
country. Nast’s final 


Spain and sent back 








DONKEY, 











and his gang 
came when 
was caught in 


United States, 
he stood trial. 








HERE ARE SOME ADDITIONS TO MY C/RCUS. 
WE'LL HAVE A REPUBLICAN 
fLEPHANT AND A DEMOCRATIC 


TAMMANY TIGER / 
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TOMST LEADER 


R. CHAIM 
WEIZMANN, 
scientist and presi- 
dent of the World 
Zionist Organiza- 
tion, was born in 
Russia on Novem- 
ber 27, 1874. 

His entire life 
has been devoted 
to two causes — 
the advancement 
1f science, and the establishment of a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine. 

Dr. Weizmann attended school in 
Russia, and later in Germany, where he 
received his Doctor of Science degree. 
In 1901, he went to Switzerland to 
teach chemistry at the University of 
Geneva. 

Three years later, Dr. Weizmann 

ent to England to teach at the Uni- 
ersity of Manchester. 

In 1910, he became a naturalized 
British subject. Soon, he became famous 
for his lectures in organic*® chemistry, 
ind added two more college degrees to 
ls name, 

Ever since his youth, Chaim Weiz- 
nann has been a passionate believer 
n Zionism. 

The Zionist movement was founded 
n 1896 by Dr. Theodore Herzl. Weiz- 
nann arrived too late to attend the first 
Zionist Conference, in 1897, but he has 
ttended every one since. 

While a professor of chemistry at the 

niversity of Manchester, Weizmann 
ilkked to Arthur Balfour, a British gov- 
rnment official, about Zionism. Weiz- 

1ann convinced Balfour that Palestine, 
nd not African Uganda, was the 
oper national homeland for the Jews. 

In 1916, during World War I, Brit- 
iin was feverishly trying to find a way 
to manufacture acetone —a chemical 
ieeded in the production of smokeless 
owder. Lloyd George, then Prime Min- 
ster, called on Weizmann for aid. With- 
n a month, Weizmann solved the prob- 
em for the British government. 

For this service, Britain offered to 
night*® him. But Dr. Weizmann re- 
used. “There is only one thing I want,” 
e said. “A national home for my peo- 
le.” 

The Balfour Declaration was Weiz- 
iann’s reward. 

In 1942. Dr. Weizmann came to the 
. §. to help this country develop syn- 
hetic rubber. 

Chaim Weizmann’s greatest sacrifice 
as the loss of his R.A.F. flyer son, re- 
ported missing in action over France. 





Chaim Weizmann 
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Zome sleepwatkerg wake up LUCKY. / 


LUCKY FOLKS are the ones who find 
a dish of delicious Nabisco Shred- 
ded Wheat at the breakfast table! 
It’s so nourishing, so hearty, so 
really-and-truly good! Be sure 
your family buys you Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat — the original 
Niagara ,Falls product. 




















CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. PALESTINE PROBLEM 


Circle the letter before the ending that correctly com- 
pletes each of the following statements. Score 6 points 
each. Total, 30. 

1. Jews who want to make Palestine their national home- 
land are called (a) Zionists; (b) Indonesians; (c) Moslems: 

2. The majority of the people of Palestine are (a) Jews; 
(b) Arabs: (c) Christians. 

3. Before World War I, Palestine belonged to (a) 
Arabia; (b) Turkey; (c) England. 

4. A mandate to rule Palestine was granted by the 
League of Nations to (a) Turkey; (b) France; (c) Eng- 
land. : 

5. The main agricultural product of Palestine is (a) rice; 
(b) citrus fruits; (c) bananas. 

My score 


2. STRIKE A MATCH 


Here is a list of five men who played important roles 
in the Palestine dispute. Below the list are descriptions of 
these men. Match them by writing the number before each 
man’s name after the phrase which describes him. Score 6 
points each. Total, 30. 

Chaim Weizmann 
Lord Balfour 

. T. E. Lawrence 
Neville Chamberlain 
. Theodore Herzl 

a. British Foreign Secretary who favored establishing a 
national homeland for the Jewish people in Palestine. 

b. British Army officer who led the Arabs against the 
Turks during World War I. __— 

c. Jewish leader who founded the Zionist movement. —— 


Ulm CO to 


d. Jewish scientist who is the present leader of the 
Zionists. 

e. British Prime Minister who issued a White Paper re- 
stricting Jewish immigration to Palestine. 


My score 
3. THIS IS COMPULSORY 


Answer the following questions by underlining the cor- 
rect answers. Score 8 points each. Total, 40. 
1. Who is the author of a bill providing for compulsory 
military training? 
(a) Representative May; (b) General Marshall; (c) 
President Truman. 
2. At what age will able-bodied males serve their year 
of training if this bill is passed? 
(a) 18-22; (b) 25-35; (c) 35-45. 
3. In what branch of the service will these young men 
serve? 
(a) Army; (b) Navy; (c) Army or Navy. 
4. What is one basic argument for compulsory military 
training? _ 
(a) Military uniforms improye the appearance of 
young men; (b) Military training would improve the 
health of American boys; (c) A large peacetime army 
would keep homeless boys off the streets. 
5. What is one argument against compulsory military 
training? 
(a) It encourages young men to obey orders without 
thinking; (b) Constant drilling would make our boys 
flat-footed; (c) Women oppose it. 


My score _____ 


My total score _.-_ = ——SEEES 








HIGGINS 
ART BOOKS 


AT 
YOuR 
HIGGINS INK 
DEALER 


AChristmas Gift OF YEAR ROUND ENJOYMENT— 


SCRIPT AND MANUSCRIPT LETTERING 50c 
—32 distinctive script alphabets, plus an 
authoritative 10-page section on engrossing. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS PROJECTS $1.00—Mop 
making, textile dyeing, all sorts of fascinating 
projects for individval or classroom work. 





HIGGINS LNb COLLN. &. 


BAOOKRLY.N 15 


CARTOONING 41.00 —A keen exposi- 
tion of the theory of humor, with illustrative 
examples by outstanding cartoonists. 


TECHNIQUES 50c — Fundamentals and 
advanced techniques, fully illustrated, for all 
types of ink drawing. 
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STARRED WORDS 


Words starred* in the magazine are | 


defined below. 
dispersed (dihs-PURSED), p. 2. 
attered; spread out; widely separated. | 
mandate (MAN-date), p. 2. An order | 
inted by the League of Nations to a 
nation to rule over colonies 





ember 
iken from Germany, or territory be- 
nging to Germany’s allies during 
Vorld War I. Turkey was an ally of 
ermany, and Britain was granted a 
,andate over Palestine, which had be- 
mged to Turkey. 

guerrilla (guh-RILL-uh), p. 3. Irreg- 
lar wat independent 
roups. Guerrilla fighters often live in 
attack the | 
nemy’s lines of supply and communi- | 


carried on by 


ountain hideouts . and 


itions. 

(AFT-ur-math), p. 2. 
onsequences; results. 
ARR-uh-ble), p. 4. 
rable when it can be used for farming. | 
(uh-PEEZ-ing), p. 4. 
soothing someone by giving in to his 
lemands. In 1938, Britain and France 
ppeased Hitler by giving him the parts 


aftermath 


arable Land is | 


appeasing 


f Czechoslovakia he wanted. 
(PRO-tuh-type), p. 8. 
Original something from 

hich other things are copied. 
rih-ZILL-ih-ehnt), p. 6. 
Elastic; buoyant; able to return to orig- 
nal shape even after distortion. 


prototype 
model of 


resilient 


knight (night), p. 11. To make some- 


yne a member of nobilitv. In England, 
| knight is called “Sir,” and belongs to 
he English nobility. Only the King has 
he power to knight a person. 

organic (or-GANN-ick), p. 11. Per- 
aining to organs. An organ is any part 
f a plant or animal composed of tis- 
ues which are arranged to act in a 


ertain wav. For example, the heart is 


in organ.that pumps blood to other | 
Organic chemistry is | 


yarts of the body 
he branch of chemistry that deals with 
carbon composed of more than one 


substance. 


Names ond Places in the News 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) 

Zion (ZIE-uhn), p. 2. 

Feisal al Husain (FIE-sal or FAY-sal 
| who-SANE), p. 2. 

Chaim Weizmann (K]E-uhm VITES- 
nahn), p. 2. (Soften the “K” by pro- 
iouncing it in the throat. ) 

Luftwaffe (LOOFT-vahf-uh), p. 8. 

Haifa (HI-fuh), p. 3. 

Tel Aviv (TELL-uh-VEEV), p. 3. 

Beersheba (beer-SHE-buh or BEE- 
th-SHEA-buh), p. 3 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Big event for a little boy! 


ROTHER’S first anniversary is an 

important occasion—not only 
for him, but for Mother and Dad 
and the rest of the family. 


It’s one of the events you'll want 
to keep bright and fresh in the 
family records—with photographs. 


For as time passes and Brother 
grows up, the memory of his first 
birthday cake will become dim— 
but your picture of him in the family 
album will remain the same, keeping 
his first birthday smile alive forever. 


Pictures have a way of doing that. 
Through them you can relive a warm 
friendship, a summer trip. 


Take all the pictures you can. 
They’ll form a lasting record for 
years to come. 


But make sure theyre good pic- 
tures. The good kind of pictures you 
get with Ansco film. 


For Ansco film has a special qual- 
ity called “wide latitude.” This 


means you can make those small 
errors in setting your camera’s lens, 
in judging the right light—and still 
get good prints. 

True, the negative may be thinner 
or denser than normal, but you’ll 
get good prints, where low-latitude 
film might give you nothing at all. 

Always ask for Ansco film—you 
can depend on it. Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 


ASK FOR me 


Ans CO 


FILM * CAMERAS 
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JUST RELEASED 


A comprehensive course in New-World 
Spanish, prepared by eminent authorities on 
the language, is now available, at a remark- 
ably low price. It consists of a complete text- 
book and two albums containing twenty 
double-faced ten-inch records. The lessons 
were carefully prepared by Henry Grattan 
Doyle and Francisco Aguilera, who planned 
the course for self-instruction, for classroom 
teaching, and for home preparation and 
practice 


CLEAR SPEECH—SIMPLE TEXT 


Native speakers, with excellent voices, made 
the recordings. One woman and two men 
are heard, to ensure variety, and to demon- 
Strate the conversational use of the lan- 
guage fully. All the playing time of the re- 
cordings is devoted to Spanish, while the 
simplified directions and interpretations are 
printed in the manual. The text of all the 
lessons is contained in the book, with the 
benefit of additional notes. An introductory 
section on English grammar and a discus- 
sion of the accenting of Spanish Verbs are 
also included, and Exercises, an Outline of 
Spanish Grammar, and a Vocabulary, com- 
plete the text 


IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Teachers will find the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and 
conversational fluency. Students will learn 
the language easily because the teaching 
approach is simple, and the delivery of the 
Spoken words provides perfect ear-training. 
In the classroom, the records can be re- 
peated over and over as models of correct 
enunciation, thus relieving the strain of 
teaching for the instructor. The low cost is 
made possible because of the wide distribu- 
tion facilities of the RCA Victor Division. 
This low cost will satisfy the extensive de- 
mand for an authoritative Spanish course at 
a@ reasonable price. For further details, see 
your local RCA Victor Record Dealer. 
Victor Albums E68 and E69 

Ten 10” records in each album 

complete with text 


*Suggested list price exclusive of 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


RCA Victor Division 
Radic Corporation of America + Camden, N. 1, 


taxes 





Pigskin Prizes 


VER hear of a football game being 
E fought for an Indian skull? A lead 
nickel? An axe? It’s just an old pigskin 
custom. Our big college rivals have been 
| playing for such whacky trophies for 
| years. 
| Purdue and Indian, for example, play | 


| for the Old Oaken Bucket. Every year, 


a metal link in the 
shape of a P or an 
I, depending upon 
the victor. is added 
to a chain attached 
to the handie 
The University 
of North Dakota 
and North Dakota 
State battle for the 
Buffalo Nickel, 
which weighs 70 
pounds and is two 
inches thick. 
An old 
bell serves as the 
trophy for the two 
| Kentucky rivals — Georgetown College 
and Transylvania. Nevada and the Col- 
lege of the Pacific play for an old loco- 
| motive bell. 

The Stanford Axe, forged in 1899, is 
the prize for which Stanford and Cali- 
fornia battle every year. 

An iron key, the 


dinner 


Oaken Bucket 


handle in the form 
of a B and the 
teeth in the form 
of a W, goes to the 
winner of the Wa- 
bash-Butler annual 
game. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


and 
do or 
the Littt 
Jug. A 
turtle 
named Illibuck is 
the prize at stake 
every time Illinois and Ohio State meet. 
| Nebraska and Missouri battle for a 
\church bell, Duke and North Carolina 
\for a pair of silver goal posts, Witten- 
| berg and Ohio Wesleyan for an Indian 
| skull. 

Mississippi State and University of 
| Mississippi give their all for the Golden 
| Ege. ; 

The Little Brown Bucket goes to the 
of the Gettysburg-Dickinson 


die for 
Brown 


wooden 


Ilibuck 


winner 
game. 
~ HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Ly America’s Largest 
: Fountain Pen 
Nanufactaurer 


Pen and penci 
set, illustrated a 
left, in rich git 


box..... $275 


TELESCOPE PRECISION 


sets this pen apart! 
Sleek, trim, tailored, the 1943 Wearev« 
Zenith introduces new beauty in appear 
ance and performance. Designed and buil 
with a precision worthy of a fine telescop: 
Precision that distinguishes the ingeniot 
“C-Flow” feed, the 14-carat gold 
point, the very design of this 
handsome pen. See, try, buy the 
ruby-topped Wearever Zenith, 
Made by David Kahn, Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J. 


stationery 
counters 


Refill Leads 
































YOLANDA AND THE THIEF 


“An M-G-M Picture 


This musical fantasy in technicolor 
akes place in a charming, mythical 
ountry called Patria. 

It the story of a girl, Yolanda 
Lucille Bremer), who is unhappy be- 
iuse she has inherited $72,000,000. 
Yolanda has no idea how to manage 
er enormous wealth. 

She prays for a guardian angel to 
-a guardian angel 
But he looks 
thief — to 


is 


elp her, and presto 
Fred Astaire ) 
ke a mortal 
ery one but Yolanda. 
Yolanda and the Thief shows techni- 
olor at its best. 
It Fred 


hat bit of magic to pep you up. 


SCOTLAND YARD, 
INVESTIGATOR 
MA Republic Picture 


appears. 


man—and a 


has 


Chis film revolves around the theft of 


eonardo da Vincis famous painting, 
Mona Lisa. 


Astaire dancing — and | 


The painting was sent to England for | 


afekeeping when Germany invaded 
rance., 

You will see Hollywood's version of 
ne of the great underground vaults in 
hich some of Europe's art treasures 
ere stored during the war. 

Sir Aubrey Smith plays the part of 
n old British aristocrat who is the head 
f a London art gallery. Erich Von 


Stroheim is a villain with a taste for art. 


“Worthwhile. 


Drama: of the Marines. 
-“Story of GI Joe. “““Captain Eddie 
-“A& Bell for Adano. ““Back to Bataan 
““Blood on the Sun. “““Rhapsody in 
slue. “Incendiary Blonde. ~The Enchant- 
d “Behind City “~“Our 

ines Have Tender Grapes 
vvYBlithe Spirit 
ame Jones Miss. ““Wonder 
Man. “Those Endearing Young Charms. 
““The Horn Blows at Midnight. ~“Where 
ko We Go trom Here? 

Musical: “State Fair. “Anchors 
\weigh. ~““A Thousand and One Nights 
“Nob Hill. “Thrill of a Romance. 

Mystery: “Scotland Yard, Investigator. 
““¥’The House on 92nd Street. ““And 
hen There Were None. 

Western: “Texas Manhunt 
ldorado. 
Documentary: 





““Tops, don’t miss. “So-so. 


“Pride 


Forest Lights 


Comedy: ~~ Along 


“|unior 


“Sunset in 


“~The True Glory. 





Make “magic disappearing” ink 


in many different colors? 
Turn water into “milk”? 


Make paint . . . mucilage . 
imitation rubies? 


WITH THESE EXCITING EXPERIMENTS! 


With a LIONEL CHEM-LAB you can 
be the envy of every fellow in the 
neighborhood. Watch their eyes 
pop when you make an egg float 
in water, create chemical snow 
and ice, and manufacture syn- 
thetic pearls! 

Every LIONEL CHEM-LAB in- 
cludes complete instructions for 





performing startling and useful 
experiments. Every Set contains 
chemicals packed in neat glass 
bottles—like those in the labora- 
tories of famous scientists. See the 
full line of LIONEL CHEM-LAB Sets 
at your store today! 


LIONEL CorP., 15 EAST 26TH STREET 
New YorkK 10 








































You have as much 
chance as anyone 


WIN A PRIZE 
IN GENERAL DESIGN 


or 
FINGER PAINTING 


Neither General Design nor Finger 
Painting requires exceptional talent 
or art training, so you have as much 
chance as anyone to capture a cash 
prize and bring honor to your school. 
Winning a Scholastic Award may be 
the means, of advancing your own 
future career, so it is certainly worth 


working for. 


$225 Cash Prizes for 
General Design 


$75 Cash Prizes for 
Finger Painting 


Be sure to ask your teacher, or write 
Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., for the Awards Rules 
booklet. 


WHAT YOU CAN DESIGN 


Nursery fabrics, picnic plates or nap- 
kins, playroom wallpaper, furniture 
decoration, gift wrapping paper, 
bathroom tiles, kitchen floor cover- 
ing, plastic luncheon set, necktie, 
oilcloth, wall hanging, dress material, 


etc. 


WHAT YOU CAN USE 


Artista Tempera, Artista Water Col- 
ors, Artista Powder Paint, Crayola, 
Pos-Ter-Art, Shaw 
Finger Paint — in fact, any medium 


Perma, Besco, 


except oil, pencil or pen and ink 
Send today for FREE Booklets 
“S. A...” a helpful guide in using 
these Gold Medal art products 


Sponsored by 
Sr ae 


IN 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
4) East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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SHE nanugams 


Pilgrim Turkey 

RY surprising your family or triends 

with these Thanksgiving ideas. They 
can be used as table decorations, or 
favors for Thanksgiving baskets. Orna- 
mental centerpieces can be made from 
larger fruits to carry out your party 
theme. 

Pilgrim: Use a potato for the body, 
2 carrots for the legs, a small white 
onion (unpeeled) for the head. Tooth- 
picks hold the pieces together, and 
also make the arms. Make a coat and a 
hat from colored crepe paper. 

Turkey: The body is a pine-cone, the 
head a radish on a toothpick, the tail a 
lettuce-leaf or real feathers. Pipe clean- 
ers are good legs. Corn kernel eyes and 
pimento, or radish peel, “comb” and 
“beard” complete this bird! 

Corn-Cob Maiden: Use corn-silk or 
cotton for the hair, string beans for 
arms, and place a radish “rose” in her 
hair. The face is a pecan or an onion. 

Radish Rose: Cut the top from a 
radish. Peel the sides down nearly to 
the bottom, and curl them away from 
center to form petals. Add sprigs of 
parsley for the leaves. 

Mayflower: This can be made from a 
pear cut in half. Stick a toothpick in 
the small end for the bow-sprit, 2 paper 
straws in the top for masts. The sails 
are cut from white paper, and the 
waves are lettuce leaves. 

As in most SHEnanigan columns, 
only a few suggestions are shown. You'll 
enjoy using your own imagination to 
“cook up” vegetable and fruit figures. 


- Mary Cooper 


Corn Maiden 


o vane Textile Colors! 


Beautiful ties, hankies, scarfs and aprons — 
anything made of cloth can be glamorized 
with Prang Textile Colors, and will excel 
in loveliness anything you could buy. And 
these gay colors do not fade or run, but 
may be washed or dry cleaned, 
Send for the booklet, “DO IT YOURSELF” 
filled with clever ideas and designs, 
illustrated in 4 colors. Gives complete, 
easy to follow instructions. Send only 25¢ 


~ $900 IN CASH 


The American Crayon Compan) 
is again sponsoring Textile — Pix 
torial and Poster awards in th 
Scholastic Contest. Ask your 
teacher for details. And send 25« 
today for the booklet, “DO II 
YOURSELF.” Your decorated 
articles can win a prize! 


Gq Dent. $-° 
THE AMERICAN |} CRAYON COMPANY 


wiv y ALAS 











Attention! Contestants: 


THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 

—to prepare winning 
contest material; 

—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 


A simplified 
step-by-st 
ide to Water 
lor Painting 
—covers all 
aspects. 





helpful books for 

almost every contest division 

ART AND USE OF THE POSTER 

ART OF CARTOONING 

ART OF LETTERING FOR 

REPRODUCTION 

CREATING DESIGN 

INK, PEN AND BRUSH 

PASTEL PAINTING 

and many others—write for lists. 

See your favorite art, book or de- 
partment store, or order direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 East ''th St New York 














Flyingest Man 


(Continued from page 5) 


aviation was experimental. After the 
var I heard that the Government was 
experimenting with an air-mail run be- 
Washington, D. C. and New 
York. I wired my application and was 
wecepted. 


tween 


“I made 195 trips on the original 
Washington - Philadelphia - New York 
air-mail run between 1918 and 1920,” 
he continued. “Boy, those were the 


Solution to Lost Week's Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-sp.; 3-liar; 7-Bali; 9-tri; 10- 
A.M.; ll-nickel; 13-teed; 15-S.0.S.; 17- 
did; 19-Baku; 20-Va.; 22-echo; 24-I'm; 25- 
Ides; 27-orb; 29-Ada; 3l-neat; 33-strive; 
35-Ur; 36-eon; 37-okra; 39-need; 40-Pa. 

DOWN: I-same; 2-pl.; 4-itch; 5-ark; 6- 
Riesa; 7-Batavia; 8-Indies; 12-Loki; 14-Ed; 
16-Sumatra; 18-D. C.; 19-Borneo; 2l-adds; 
23-ho; 26-eaten; 28-be: 


38-K.P. 


30-pine; 32-aura; 


34-roe; 
Answer to Inventions Quiz, p. 6 
It is an outdoor photographer. Drawing 


shows a photo fiend of 1888 with his equip- 
ment mounted on a tricycle. 
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Rich Cakes 


A burglar, coming out of a bank with 
a bag in his hand, was stopped by a 
policeman. 

“What have you there?” asked the 
officer. 

“Dough,” answered the thief, inno- 
cently. 

“How much dough have you?” the 
officer wanted to know. 

“Enough for two cakes,” replied the 
thief. 


Reuben Schnaidt, Beulah «(N.D.) HS 





days! It was hectic — lots of 
landings, crack-ups, and me- 
ianical failures. Our equipment was 


pretty 


rore ed 


poor and our instrument gadgets were 
pathetic.” 

‘Still, you never had a serious acci- 
dent, did you?” Captain Lee’s son, Rob- 
ert E. Lee, reminded his father. Then 
e turned to the reporters. “Dad’s been 

icknamed ‘100 Per Cent Lee’ because 
e's never had a serious crack-up. 

“The thing Dad,” his son 
dded with pride, “is that he keeps 
ip-to-date. He learned to fly the hard 

ay —by experience — but he - still 
aviation textbook he can 
vet his hands on. He’s studied meteor- 
logy. Hight theory, aeronautical engi- 
eering, and instrument flying — and he 
knows a lot more about them than | 
1O. 

“Where did you learn to fly?” Tuck 
sked Robert E. Lee. 

“From Dad—and the Army,” the 

m replied. “I've been out of the Army 
\ir Forces only a short time. United 


about 


¢ ads ever’ry 


\ir Lines sent me to the company’s 
hool for additional pilot 
fier I finished the course, I got a first 


training. 


fficer's seat on a cargo liner — flying 
igh priority mail and express across 
he continent. Recently I've been flv- 
ig a Mainliner — United’s 
lane.” He glanced at his wrist watch. 
lime we were on our way, Dad.” 
‘Could I ask one more question, 
sib said. “Do you like 
eing a pilot today better than you 
d in the early days of flying?” 
Captain Lee laughed. “Well, let’s 
iy it was more dangerous and exciting 





passenger 


( aptain Leer 


len. But it’s safer and more comfort- 
ble now. With all of today’s improve- 
seldom cancel out a sched- 
le. It makes my job as captain much 
ier. But that’s okay by me. I'm let- 
¢ Bob do all the heavy work for the 


. 999 
mily now 


ients, we 


This story is based on an interview 
th Captain Hamilton E. Lee and his 
i, Robert E. Lee, bot, 
nited Air Lines. ) 
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Have you started your entry for an 


INGERSOLL ART AWARD? 


$100 
AWARDS 


Every entry iseligible in the Scholastic Awards 
for work in color—oils, tempera, chalk, water 


color, crayon, pastels, drawing inks. 


* 
SEE YOUR ART TEACHER FOR 
1. Rules of the contest 2. Your entry blank 
3. Closing date of your Regional Contest 











— 





KELTON 


TIME 


























The most famous name in time 





WATERBURY «© SAGA 


The United States Time Corporation, 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Watches, 
International Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Letdown 


This inscription appears on the grave 
of an army mule. 

“Here lies Maggie who, in her time, 
kicked two colonels, four majors, ten 
captains, twenty-four lieutenants, forty- 
two sergeants, four hundred and eighty 


privates — and one bomb.” 


Ralph Beletsky, P.S New York. N. ¥ 


Best Bit 


Pete: “When does a horse eat at his 
hest?” 

Bob: “When he doesn’t have a bit in 
his mouth.” 


Koset ' Pest e Ave 


Processed 


City Dwelles 

Farmer: “Yep.” 
City Dwe ller: “Why?” 
Farmer Im 


vheat.” 
Romaine Roche, A Ir HOS 


Harrowing the field?” 


“If you get tough with me, I'll 


take you apart.” 


raising shredded 


El Paso, Texas On Borrowed Time 


Bill was limping badly. 
Duck, Brother . pint , 
‘Your car has no horn, has it?” 
“No, it doesn’t need one.” 
“Why?” 
“Because it says ‘Dodge Broth 


ers on the front of the car.” 
George Wicker, R 


Wiats the maiter?” asked the fore- 


Smith: 
Jones: 
Smith 
Jones 


man. “Hurt yourself?” 


asked the puzzled foreman. 


“On my lunch hour?” 


sevelt Jr. H. S., Peoria, Ill Le Mae Turman, Hooper Jr. H.S Monte 


WIN one of the 24 CASH PRIZES 


for your pencil drawings PLUS a 
Special Supplementary Award. . . 


‘Got a nail in my shoe,” replied Bill. 
“Then, why don’t you take it out?” 





There’s still time to enter your pencil drawings 
in the 19th Annual Scholastic Awards Con 
test. Win one of the 24 cash prizes offered 

by VENUS. And — win one of the Special 
Supplementary Awards —a VENUS 
Drawing Pencil “Palette.” This port 

folio of these famous pencils will be 

warded to every prize winner in 

lassifications 1 through 18. (Se 

Rules Booklet. ) 


See Your 
Art Instructor! 


To be sure your pencil renderings or pre- 


liminary pencil work achieve the 


depth and effect — use the pencils the pro- | 


use — VENUS 
Pencils. They are accurately graded in all 
17 degrees or shades of black. 


VENL 


PENCIL 


fessional artists Drawing 


DRAWING 
PENCILS” 


AMERICAN LEAD COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


A winning tip from the professionals 





proper 





Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Sta 
JSA button for this week go to Martha 
Tingle, E. M. Stanton School, Phils 
delphia, Pa. 

Jim walked into the grocery store and 
asked for two pounds of potatoes with 
eyes. 

“Why with eyes?” asked the grocer. 

“Because,” answered Jim, “my moth- 
er said they had to see us through the 
week.” 


All Wet 


Professor: “What is 
formula for water?” 

Snerd: “HIJKLMNO.” 

Professor: “What are you 
about, Snerd? Stop babbling.” 

Snerd: “Well, sir, yesterday you told 
us it was H to O.” 


Harold Hershbain, Peshine 


the chemica 


talking 


Avenue School, Newark, N 


Almost Human 


“Where did I come from?” asked the 
baby ear of corn. 

“The stalk brought you,” answered 
its mother. 


Dean Ensley, Central School, Kewane 





How're vou doina? 


You are calling your friend Eleanor 
on the telephone. When the party a! 
the other end answers you: 

A. Give your own name, saying: “Thi- 


| is (your name). May I speak to Eles 


nor?” 
B. Say: “Hello, who is this?” 
C. Say: “Hey, put Eleanor on the 
wire.” 
*1994109 SI VY 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 








EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT2 


vo: SHINOLA 


You really ought to be up on the facts 
about what regular Shinola shoe care can 
mean to you. 

Aside from the grooming angle, there's the | 
matter of wear. Shinola’s scientific combina- 
tion of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 
the normal oils in leather—helps maintain 
flexibility—and that means longer wear. It | 
will pay you to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH | 
SHINOLA, 










SHINOLA 
FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 


COLOR SHOE 














FREE — STAMPS of the ORIENT 
anchukuo, China, Straits Settiements, Japan Philip 
es, and many other Far East countries contained in 

thie interesting packet. Free to approval applicants 
Send only Sc for mailing. 

FRANK SHERMAN, Dept. $ 

Box 92, Sheepshead Bay Sta., vedcontn a9, N. Y. 


, PINS 30°” RINGS‘? “ 


Fer your cl. er club. Over 
300 desi pmoct b eal. 
Write bet Ps is Co. 















Congress at Work... 


An up-to-date, behind-the-scenes descrip- 
tion of this great democratic law-making 
body and the men who make the laws! 
Interestingly told, profusely illustrated, 
inexpensively priced — Order copies for 
your students today. 

10¢ each (10 or more) 

15¢ each (less than 10) 

Order from SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 
220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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19. 
20. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
29 


36. 


Uk. Oe 


AED WORD 








. In addition. 
. Capital of district in S. Palestine. 
. Resembling a mouse, but larger. 


Lake in northeast Palestine. 
Mixture of oxygen and nitrogen. 
Alabama (abbrev.). 

Organ with which one hears. 


. Slope or hillside. 
. To add to, increase. 


Interjection meaning behold. 
A gift. 

Abbrev. meaning junior. 
Craft or skill. 


Tiny grains of worn-down rocks. 
. lanl 


. Grecian goddess of the dawn. 
. To drink little by little. 

. Great body of salt water. 

. Cloths made of wool. 


Number after nine. 


. Sooty or dirty spot. 


Native of ancient kingdom of Media 


Tene & 


. Native of Arabia. 
. Den of a wild beast. 


Narrow strip of leather. 


. British mandate in southwest Asia. 
. Government issue. 


A light-« olored beer. 


. Eager desire or effort. 

. Combining form meaning air. 

. Georgia ( abbrev. ). 

. Body of water surrounded by land. 


An age in history. 
Abbrev. for Ensign. 


. Language of Celts in Scottish High- 


lands. 


2. Flavor. 
. Members of the Jewish race. 


Unit of a house. 
To be in want of. 


. Native of Denmark. 
30. 


A French coin. 
Abbrev. meaning postscript. 


. Lieutenant (abbrev. ). 





Solution m Teachers Edition this issue; in 
Pupils Edition next issue 













You're Doin 


ads pgk | Way, 


















git 


...if you're not using 


SPEEDBALL 


drawing - lettering, pens 


THEYRE FAST- EFFICIENT 
- ALWAYS READY 10 USE 











AND THERE'S A SIZE 
AND STYLE FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


Arwe Bow Cu Dow Fb 









FLEXIBLE 
TRIPLE RESERVOIR 
FEEDERS 
LOAD WITH A 
DIP - HANDLE 
30% MORE 
INK WITHOUT 
BLOTTING 


28 


DIFFERENT 
SPEEDBALL PENS 
IN FOUR STYLES 


Send for Set of 
Charts 
Include 6c Postage 


C. HOWARD 
HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
FREE 


ON 14-K GOLD FINISH 


ye 
Football or Basketball 
WITH POPULAR FOBETTE 


Write 

‘ 

pcg Price 75c—Pius 1S¢ Fed. Tax 
Also available on 18 inch chain 

Price $1.25 Plus 25c Fed Tax 


— Coin, Stamps or Money Order. 


ASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 ever AVENUE, Dept. 64-F, BROOKLYN (24), WN. Y. 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress i world — also New Zealand Centennial — 
British Uganda — French Colonials — Early British Colo- 
nial — West Indies — South American and War stamps 
plus sample copy EMPINE ‘ST Monthly Magazine. Send only 
Se for postage. TAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 
Toronto 5, Canad 





ENGRAVING 


Nome or Initials 









Buy U. S. Victory Stamps! 




















Fellows all over 

the country willsoon 

be able to get Ball-Band 

Canvas Sport, Shoes! 

These speedy, professional 

sport shoes will really help improve your per- 
formance in “‘touch” football, basketball, ten- 
nis, track and all other sports. They will once 
again be on sale at your local shoe store. You can 
depend on Ball-Band Sport Shoes for fast start- 
ing—quick stopping—firm, sure footwork! Get 
Ball-Band Sport Shoes, the professional kind 
with the RED BALL trade-mark on the sole! 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


BALL-BAND 


CANVAS SPORT SHOES 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 





BOOK WEEK IS COMING! 


‘UNITED THROUGH 


OOK WEEK, the annual celebration 

designed to promote the reading of 
vood books among young people, will 
be held November 11 to 17. First es- 
tablished in 1917, its scope has steadily 
broadened to include more significant 
goals. 

This year, Book Week looks to the 
United Nations for its theme. “United 
(hrough Books” is the slogan of a con- 
cious effort to direct student reading 
into channels that emphasize under- 
standing of other nations, 

Now, more than ever, when the road 
of international cooperation has devel- 
oped dangerous ruts that threaten 
smooth traveling, there is need for 
youngsters to read about peoples of the 
world with sympathetic intelligence. 

Other nations are also promoting the 
idea. In England, Australia, Brazil, New 
Zealand, and Russia, response to Book 
Week has been enthusiastic, and pro- 
for its celebration already 
under way. 

Book Week is merely a go-ahead sig 
nal for a year-round program geared 
to stimulate good literary tastes among 
oung people. It is not an event to be 
bserved within a seven-day limit and 
then forgotten for the rest of the vear 
\ather, it should be a continual process 

ith a yearly prod that makes the young 
take inventory of his stock of 
literary experiences 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BOOK WEEK 


Here some activities suggested 
tor their simplicity and adaptability: 

1. The teacke or librarian may com- 
pile reading lists for the various groups. 
Each student may then be asked to give 

oral report on any one of these books. 
ln this way. the student will have an 


ams are 


ider 


are 
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opportunity to express his opinion, 
group discussions will be encouraged, 
students’ interest in many books will 
be aroused, and respect for individual 
literary tastes developed. 

2. Designing bookmarks, bookplates, 
book jackets or illustrating scenes from 
popular books will give the student an 
opportunity to combine his artistic tal- 
ents, original ideas and literary favorites 
into one activity. An elaboration of this 
idea is the miniature reproduction of 
book scenes. This requires greater time 
and effort but is usually rewarding. 

3. A favorite activity is the book 
quiz. Question and answer games deal- 
ing with book characters, themes, and 
settings are popular. 

4. A book auction or sale may be 
held in the school where pupils can be 
induced to part with one or two books. 
This can serve as a means of circulating 
books among students. Proceeds from 
the sale could be used to build up the 
school library 

5. A group of students may dram- 
atize a short story or scene from a novel 
for school presentation. Invitations to 
view the skit should be extended to 
parents and other community members. 

6. Large wall maps can be the basis | 
ot bookland tours through the United 
States and foreign countries. Regional | 
books may be identified with the local- | 
ity that provided the inspiration for | 
them. Names of famous characters may 
be plotted in the sections of the country 
from which they stem 

7. Table displays ot toreign litera- 
tures, uf rare books, of representative 
books centering around one theme, or of 
interesting contrasts between the stu- | 
dents’ literature and the books their | 
parents read as youngsters make novel | 
exhibits. 

8. A number of excellent film shorts 
on libraries and book-making are avail- 
able for a small charge from the Book 
Council Headquarters for Documentary 
Film List, 62 W. 45th St., New York. 

9. As a means of reaching the public 
displays in the community book store 
have good promotional value. Booksel- 
lers, and librarians may pool 
their ideas to produce the most effective 
displays possible 

10. Authors and _ book _ illustrators 
may be invited to speak before an audi- 
ence of students, teachers and parents. 

Display material and further sugges- 
tions for celebrating Book Week in the 
elementary, junior high and senior high 
schools may be obtained from Book 
Week Headquarters, 62 W. 45th St., 
New York. 19, N. Y 
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WAS THE 
AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
FOUGHT Wal 
IN VAIN? | 


The 
American Revolution 
and Its Influence on 
World Civilization 


by Robert R. McCormick 
Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 


ESS a 


eS 
‘American Revolution 
AND ITs INFLUENCE 








HAT were the basic ideas and 

principles underlying the revolt 
of 13 of the 17 British colonies in North 
America—and how does the present 
trend to subordinate those ideas con- 
tribute to the world crisis today? 

In 56 arrestingly origina! pages the 
author sets out the inspiring story of 
America’s impact on world history and 
presents a penetrating analysis of world 
problems and this country’s potential 
contribution to their solution. 


Casebound, 6 x 9 inches, complete with bibliog- 
raphy a index. Order from your book store 
or the Chicago Tribune Public Service Office, 
1 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. Price 
$1.00; by postpaid mail $1.10. 


PUBLISHED BY THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid method of teaching 
lt holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


current events. 


Thousands of schools and colleges hove 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 
Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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New Books for Boys and Girls 


Here is an annotated list of some of 


the best new books for classroom use 
and home reading by pupils from grades 


6 through 9 


BIOGRAPHY 


Give Me Liberty. The Story ot Pat- 
rick Henry. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
(D Appleton-Century, $2.50.) This is 
an excellent biography that captures 
not only the spirit of Patrick Henry, but 
the period in which he lived. It was 
juctued an Honor Book in the New York 
Herald Tribune Spring Book Festival 

Ted Lincoln, The President’s Son 
By T. Morris Longstreth. (Westmin- 
ster Press, $2.50.) This is a warm- 
human story of the Lincoln 
tumily and Washington during the Civil 
War, as seen through the eyes of mis 
chievous young Tad Lincoln. 

Swamp Fox Brigade. By Eric Lucas. 

International, $1.85.) How General 
Froncis Marion and his daring guerrilla 
brigade pursued the British through the 
treacherous swamps of South Carolina 
during the American Revolution is told 
here in exciting detail. The basic theme 

lrecdom from tyranny — is timely 


hearted, 


Born to Command. By Helen Nicolay. 
(D. Appleton-Century, $2.50.) Many 
fine photographs add color to this in- 
spiring biography of America’s greatest 
war hero — General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. A mature presentation, it will 
appeal to older pupils. 

Keep My Flag Flying, Daniel Web- 
ster. By Mary Tarver Carroll. (Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50.) Daniel Webster 
comes to life in this dramatic biography. 
His fiery eloquence and lasting influ- 
ence on American thought will inspire 
voung readers 

Square Sails and Spice Islands. By 
Laura Long. (Longmans, Green, $2.50.) 
The sea-going Perry brothers — Olive: 
Hazard and Matthew Calbraith — are 
the leading figures of this dual biogra- 
phy A story of naval adventure, it is 
as charming a tale as its title implies. 

John Quincy Adams, Boy Patriot. By 
Ann Weil. (The Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50.) 
As the son of a diplomat who later be- 
came President, John Quincy grew up 
in the fascinating atmosphere of Euro- 
pean capitals. Youngsters will enjoy this 
human account of one of America’s 
most learned Presidents. 





Social Studies at Milwaukee 


or the convention of the 


giving Day 


Wisconsin, on November 22-24 
National 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 
and are a subscriber to Senior Scholastic 
Week magazines. in classroom quantities 
you are cordially invited to a party, including buffet supper on Thanks- 
November 22. as a guest of Scholastic 


. eee ee se 


Invitation fo a Party 


If vou plan to attend the convention ot the National Council for the 


Council of Teachers of English. 
on November 22-24 


Junior Scholastic. or World 


Publications 





Kenneth M. Could. 


Studies convention. 


vention. 


guest card 
Day 


be stated on vour guest card 


SCHOOL 


MAGAZINE USED 


WHICH CONVENTION 
[| National Council of 


Named 


== ee ee ee ee ee *e°s"e"s"e's"e"s"s" 
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ADVENTURE IN FICTION 


Windigo. By Katherine Pinkerton 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., $2.) A Christ 
mas vacation in the north woods of On- 
tario spells adventure for Ann and 
Philip Jackman as they confront Indian 
superstitions and the unscrupulous ta 
tics of a white trader. 

Horned Snake Medicine. By William 
H. Bunce. (E. P. Dutton & Co., In 
$2.) Osana is the your « hero of this fi 
tionalized presentation of prehistoric 
culture. The customs of the Mound 
Builders, inhabitants of present-day 
Alabama, are sympathetically treated by 
the author who has made a thorough 
study of the subject. 

Lance of Mystery Hollow. By H. R 
Langdale. (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc 
$2.) This is an exciting story of a boy 
and his horse who together track down 
a band of dangerous outlaws. Bits of 
early American history are deftly in 
terwoven in the plot. 

The Black Stallion Returns. By Wal 
ter Farley. (Random House, $2.) An 
other story that derives its warmth and 
appeal from the love of a boy for his 
horse. Adventure, intrigue, and mys 
tery are skillfully blended into this 
literary delicacy. 

Sentinel of the Snow Peaks. By 
Harold McCracken. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., $2.) Here is an unusually beautiful 
animal story inspired by the author's 
expeditions in Alaska. Awarded Junior 
Scholastic’s Gold Seal. (In next week's 
issue, an excerpt from this book will be 
published in the pupils’ edition. ) 

Patriot in the Saddle. By J. C. Nolan 
(Julian Messner, Inc., $2.) The Was 


| of 1812 is the background for this vivid 


tale of a young boy’s loyalty to his 
adopted land. Kye Devon's dramati: 


experiences and his faithful service in 


the war against England make glowing 
reading 


NON-FICTION 


The Pacific, Its Lands and Its People 
By Frances Carpenter. (American Book 


| Co,., $1.40.) This is a comprehensive 


text surveying the. geography, histor) 
and social customs of Asia and the Pa 
cific islands. Replete with photographs 
charts, and diagrams, it will appeal to 
pupils because of its extreme readabil 
ity 

Indian Harvest, Wild Food Plants of 
America. By Jannette May Lucas .and 
Helene Carter. (J. B. Lippincott, $2 
The bill of fare of the early Indians is 
reconstructed in this story of edibl 
food plants growing wild in America 
Protusely illustrated in color and i 
black and white, this book is both a de 
lightful story and a book of reference 
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Secrecy in Atomic Research : 
Nub of Scientists’ Protest -™. 


NEWS ROUNDUP — p. 3 


In the United States, the only nation that one 
mic bombs at the present time, a conflict has dev 
to the control of atomic power. 


a 


\\ 


Scientists deplore 


In Chicago Dr. 


Waldemar Kaempftert, 


PY 


[he basic controversy can be summed up in one ques- 

Should the United States share with its Allies in 
rld War all the information it possesses on atomic 
verr 
any. attempt to impose censorship and 
activities. 

Arthur H. Compton, who had much to 
with the development of the bomb, declared, “It is well 
gnized by both the military and the scientists that we 
e nothing te hold back that will appreciably aftect the 
gress of a determined rival in building atomic bombs.’ 
editor of The New York 
“It seems to have been forgotten that science 
ves by the free exchange of knowledge and that nothing 
ild be so fatal to its progress as secrecy and censorship.” 


ecy on their 


science 
es stated 


Organize a class debate on this question. In considering 


problem, pupils might keep in mind the fact that it is 
vy a matter of time before other nations wil] learn the 
ret of the atomic bomb 
\fter reading about the controversy over the atomic 
nb, your pupils may wonder why Great Britain and Can- 
who share with the U. S. the secret of atomic power, 
e not been asked to share control of atomic energy 
[he answer to this is that while some British 
n scientists helped to manufacture the atomic bomb, 
it Britain and Canada lack both the facilities and the 
terials to make atomic bombs of their own. 


and Cana- 


Discussion Questions 


Do you think the United States could keep the atomic 
nb secret for ten years? Five? 
2. How does President Truman propose to handle the 


ret of atomic power? 

What powers will the Atomic Energy Commission have 
he May-Johnson bill is passed? 
|. Why do many U. S. scientists object to the May-John- 
bill? What do scientists mean when they say: “Secrecy 
ital to progress in atomic research.” 


THE ARAB LEAGUE — pp. 6, 7, 8 


‘ot since the Turkish empire was dismembered at the 
of the first World War has there been such unity in the 
rm Mediterranean as shown by the Arab League 
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The chart on page 8 is a comparative study of the seven 
nations that comprise the Arab League. Have pupils study 
the chart, then question them on important facts. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why did seven Arab nations unite in a League? 
2. Why are European nations interested in the 
countries? 


Arab 


Fact Questions 


1. Who is head of the Arab League? 
2. What is “black gold?” 


NEWS ROUNDUP — pp. 4, 5 


Discussion Questions 


What three crimes will be charged against the 23 top 
German war leaders? Explain them. 
2. If the majority of the people of Argentina oppose 
Colonel Juan Peron, how does he stay in power? 
9 


3. Do you think that the new government of Venezuela 
will be more democratic than General Medina Angarita’s? 


Fact Questions 


1. What four nations indicted the 23 German war lead- 
ers? 

2. Who is U_ S. prosecutor at the German war crimes 
trials? 


3. Name the three major political parties in France. 
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The Classroom is One 
of Life’s Busiest Workshops 


YOUNG wife recently sent us some excerpts from her 

husband’s letters written from Italy where he is at 
present stationed. We remembered Car] as a student in Miss 
Helen Service’s class in the George Innes Junior High School, 
Montclair, New Jersey. His mother had told us of the day 
he came home from that class at noon, saying he dared not 
take time for lunch. 

The mother, assuming he had been required to make up 
back work, carried sandwiches and milk to his fast-moving 
typewriter. While munching his sandwiches he said: “Miss 
Service got me into this. This motning, after she readymy 


theme on ‘America’s Good Neighbor Policy,’ she marked a, 


\’ on it, looked at me and smiled in that way of hers, and 
said she could hardly wait until I tried my hand at descrip- 
tion. Imagine, she says she can’t wait, and who am I to keep 
her waiting? Well, her waiting will be over this afternoon 
because I can finish this description of the Palisades along 
the Hudson River in another ten minutes.” 

Fifteen years later, the boy, now a father, writes from Italy 
this description of some Italian children he saw. 

“What gets me is the children — they are pathetic. They 
look as though they had never seen soap or a square meal, 
and they probably haven't. The only clean ones I saw were in 
a little convent orphanage. They were about nine or ten years 
old, but their faces look more nearly ninety. 

‘In the yard I ran into a few of them with the Sister. She 
ouldn’t speak English and I can’t speak Italian, but I guess 
she could see that we're soft on kids because she let me play 
with them. I started doing the mouse-up-your-sleeve trick 
which Tommy likes so much. They looked at the Sister and 
finally decided it would be all right to laugh. After that we 
vere in solid! 

“Then something happened that will never leave me. I 
brought out a couple of chocolate bars and they didn’t know 
what they were! It hit me so suddenly — the comparison be- 
tween these poor little urchins and our own — that I sort of 
cracked up and beat it. The Sister seemed to sense my feel- 
ings, for she patted me.on the shoulder and gave me a very 
“understanding smile. 

“I went back into the little chapel just to try to collect 
myself and prayed a deep prayer of thanksgiving for all that 
we have in America. Never have I realized how many are 
uur blessings until I came here. 

“The children of England were heart-breaking, but you 
ould see the fight and pride in them. These poor Italian 
waifs have so little! I can still see them there under the ruins 
of Pompeii ominous atop that hill — ruins which seem almost 
to be brooding over a new ruin even more complete than 
their own desolation.” 

Carl did not become one of a small group of professional 
vriters, as Miss Service may have hoped. In civilian life he 
was a production manager. In the air corps he is a non-com- 
missioned officer in charge of supplies. It would seem that 
his expressive ability makes him more meaningful as an 
American. Is that not one of our educational] aims now that 
we are an undisputed world power? We need thoughtful men 
ind women who are readily articulate about what America 
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stands for. We have in his writing penetration, sympathetic 
understanding, and the desire to appraise human values in 
this new world we are endeavorfing to build. 

We respond with keen interest to this young man’s expres. 
sive ability because our life’s work is the stimulation and 
guidance of learning. We give hearty sanction to his teacher's 
use of a thought-provoking statement, rather than a formal 
assignment, as a stimulus to work. She simply said she could 
not wait until Carl tried his hand at pure description. His 
impulse to satisfy her curiosity gave expression to his latent 
ability. 

Perhaps provocative situations well worded by skillful 
teachers are making our classrooms of today more truly life’s 
workshops than did the endless questions so characteristic 
of our earlier educational efforts. 

Certainly the young men and women who met the recent 
world emergency showed initiative, resourcefulness, and 
power which must have been nurtured by teachers as well 
as by parents. 





QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test 


1. What federation was recently formed by the Arab 
nations? (Arab League. ) 

2. Name five of the seven members of this federation 
(Egypt, Iraq, Trans-Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen. ) 

3. What three Arab nations have large oil resources? 
(Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Egypt.) 

4. In what city will the German war crimes trials be held? 
(Nuremberg. ) 

5. What four nations will prosecute accused German war 
criminals? (U. S., Great Britain, Russia, France. ) 

6. What is the major task of the French Constituent As- 
sembly? (To draw up a new constitution for France. ) 

7. Name the three major political parties in France. 
(Communist, Socialist. Catholic Socialist MRP. ) 

8. What nation now has the sole responsibility for con- 
trolling atomic power? (United States. ) 

9. What is the name of the group proposed by the May- 
Johnson bill to control atomic power? (Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. ) 

10. Who is dictator of Argentina? (Colonel Juan Peron.) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 22 


ACROSS: 1-Ouse; 5-Azram Bey; 8-j.g.; 10-leper; ll-at; 13-Jaffa; 14-ti 
15-bear; 17-rt.; 19-lad; 20-Ibn Saud; 24-erected; 26-ins.; 27-no; 28-slit; 
29-Ga.: 3l-perch; 34-to; 35-unarm; 36-Ed; 37-audience; 41-thou. 

DOWN: 1-oz.; 2-Ur; 3-S.A.; 4-Emma; 5-Arab League; 6-elf; 7-years; 8-jt; 
9-grindstone; 12-tear; 13-jr.; 16-Aden; 18-tail; 20-it; 21-be; 22-N.D.; 23-unit; 
25-copra; 28-sh; 30-and; 32-emu: 33-chit; 38-eh; 39-no; 40-cu. 


Answers to Match Your Wits, p. 22 


FISH STORY: Name; Herman; fish; sea; man; fish; his; main; she; fish; 
fare. fine; ham; fim 

LETTERGRAM: Brain; barns; snare; snore; snort; storm. 

CUT IT OFF!: Fox; ox. 

WELL DONE: Mates; steam; tames; meats. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 


1. ARAB LEAGUE: l-seven, 2-Moslem or Mohammedan; 3-Mohamm:d 
4-Syria: Lebanon; 5-Egypt: 6-King Ibn Saud; 7-Saudi Arabia; 8-Eg\»t 

2. PICK A TARGET: 1-b; 2-d; 3-e; 4-a; 5-c. 

3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-France; 2-Egypt; 3-Argentina; 4-tor 

4. PERSONS IN THE NEWS: 1-a; 2-c; 3-e; 4-b; 5-d; 6-g;_7-i; 8-f; 
10-h 

5. ATOMIC HEADACHE; 1-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4-a; 5-a. 
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